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WHATS NEW? 

B ecause Author Bill Johntz so well expressed 
the introductory thoughts I was forming as I 
prepared this issue on "Innovation,” I shall not at- 
tempt to rephrase them here. Instead, I shall try to 
report the results of my canvass of a dozen Cali- 
fornia districts that applied for and received Title 
III funds under the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965, funds which were intended to stim- 
ulate new thinking about ways to teach our youth. 

But first, a few words about the contents of this 
issue. The professors at Ohio State University offer 
a philosophical basis for our theme (Planning for 
Educational Change) and their precautionary com- 
ments should be useful as we examine the changes 
offered on other pages. 

Curriculum changes are basic to our whole dis- 
cussion; Ken Brown has reminded us about its 
historic evolution in California and Harry Broudy 
has suggested “a new way of thinking and maneu- 
vering.” As Ken says, “instructional policy is among 
the best and most promising of educational innova- 
tions,” and we should remember this as we examine 
gadgets and programs which have appeared as 
magic under the flush of new federal funds. 

How the teaching environment makes it possible 

Turn to page 57 
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A t every period in history certain key words 
and plirases appear over and over in the rhet- 
oric of various intellectual disciplines. Sometimes the 
frequent use of these words simply attests to the 
fact that they symbolize solutions to problems that 
concern large numbers of people: antibiotics, 

“transistorized,” “social security,” “the pill.” In other 
instances words become extremely commonplace with 
particular think-groups because they represent im- 
portant insights or theories into the physical or 
psychological world. Examples are relativity and 
“self-fulfilling prophecy.” Still another category of 
these words consists of those whose popularity is a 
function of their metaphorical merit. I would place 
“domino theory” (one of the basic rationales of our 
Viet Nam policy) and “brinkmanship” in these 
groups. 

Perhaps the most interesting category of the oft- 
spoken word is the one in which the word does not 
suggest solutions or provide insights or metaphorical 
titillation, but expresses an intense concern with a 
particular problem. The word “co-existence” came 
increasingly into vogue as Russia and the.U. S. built 
military systems capable of annihilating one another 
—as well as the rest of mankind. Now, “coexistence” 
is not so much a theory as it is a one-word prayer 
for peace. 

In the field of education there is a word with a 
similar genesis that appears with ever-increasing fre- 
quency in periodical, pulpit, and podium. Legisla- 



tors, teachers, administrators, and school boards all 
chant the magic word: INNOVATION. 

Creativity, imagination, and innovation will be 
important criteria in the allocation of hundreds of 
millions of dollars of educational funds during the 
coming year. Project writers throughout the U. S. are 
racking their brains and plagiarizing each other for 
new, fresh, innovative proposals. 

In view of the general conservatism of the educa- 
tional establishment, how can we explain this fever- 
ish interest in change? Public school educators who 
in the past have reflexively defended their traditional 
policies and programs find themselves cast today in 
the unfamiliar, but exciting, role of proposing 
changes, significant changes, in these very same pol- 
icies and programs. 

I would submit that our newly discovered interest 
in educational change is directly related to our new 
concern for the disadvantaged students in our 
schools. These two phenomena are not purely co- 
incidental; there is a large element of causality in 
the relationship. 

For decades the public schools of America have 
made no serious effort to educate the disadvantaged 
child. The fact that these children fell further and 
further behind each year they attended school was 
considered regrettable; but almost cosmic in its in- 
evitability. Most school districts, in fact, responded 
to this inevitability by spending less money on each 



Other districts throughout the country. 

Mr. Johntz has described the success of 
his methods before the State Board of Edu- 
cation and many educational conferences. 
He holds degrees from Duke University and 
the University of California at Berkeley, 
majoring in psychology and mathematics. 
Photo at left shows Johntz with a sixth 
grade pupil in Project SEED (Special Ele- 
mentary Education for the Disadvantaged) 
at Longfellow School. Photo by John Pear- 
son, Berkeley. 
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BILL JOHNTZ is employed half time at 
UC Berkeley as associate director of the 
Special Opportunities Scholarship Program 
whose purpose is to prepare and assist 
disadvantaged students for college entrance. 

Berkeley Unified School District also up|-, 
ploys Mr. Johntz half time in a similar pro- 
gram conceived and developed by him over 
the last three years. The 27 classes in 
Berkeley have been so widely publicized 
that his “discovery” method of teaching 
mathematics is being adopted in many 
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disadvantaged child than they spent on the more 
advantaged child. Schools heavily populated by dis- 
advantaged students (for example, urban Negroes) 
had larger pupil-teacher ratios, less well-qualified 
teachers, inadequate administrative and counseling 
staffs, and inferior plants. 

Fortunately, during the last 10 years, a happy 
convergence of political, sociological, and historical 
forces have drastically altered this situation. School 
districts are no longer unconcerned about their dis- 
advantaged students. It isn’t so much that the heart 
of the establishment has changed as it is that the 
“carrot” of federal dollars, coupled with the “stick” 
of vigorous civil rights activity— both on and off the 
streets, has made even the most insensitive school 
districts interested, at last, in doing something about 
the disadvantaged. 

THEY FALL BEHIND EACH YEAR 

Of course another important event that caused 
school districts to take a serious look at the Negro 
was the 1954 Supreme Court decision on segrega- 
tion. ( Most Negroes in our society are disadvantaged 
both economically and educationally.) When school 
boards tried to decide which Negro students or 
schools to integrate they rediscovered what most 
teachers already knew: the overwhelming majority 
of Negroes in our schools were significantly behind 
national achievement norms in most subject areas. 
Furthermore, they discovered that the Negro child 
was not only behind in toms of his absolute posi- 
tion, but that he fell further behind each year he 
attended school. 

For most school districts and the communities they 
served, this information resulted in mild to severe 
trauma. Some bigot boards, of course, reveled in 
these facts, happily proclaiming that their longheld 
belief had been verified-the Negro was indeed gen- 
etically inferior! Most school districts, however, were 
considerably more enlightened in realizing that the 
Negro student’s problems were environmental and 
not genetic. Indeed, it was about this time that the 
phrase, “culturally disadavantaged came into the 
educational literature. The phrase itself says in effect: 
“These people have problems, problems that are due 
to cultural or environmental conditions and not to 
any intrinsic characteristics of the people them- 
selves.” Some persons in positions of power in educa- 
tion even decided that perhaps they themselves were 
at least partially responsible for the condition of 
these students. 

The incipient guilt associated with the revelations 



of the plight of the Negro in our public schools, 
coupled with the 1954 Supreme Court decision, led 
to the first of three periods of thought about dis- 
advantaged students. The first phase had two main 
features: 

1 ) Tlie decision was made by most school districts 
to inaugurate some kind of integration, ranging from 
the token to the extensive. Many educators believed 
that integration per se would enable the Negro to 
“catch up.” 

2) The decision was also made by many districts 
to bring the schools that were predominantly popu- 
lated by the disadvantaged up to the standards of 
more middle class schools. The people who proposed 
this solution had two main ideas in mind: 

a) If we improve our predominantly Negro 
schools, the pressure for integration would decline. 

b) The improved schools would enable the dis- 
advantaged student to catch up. This in turn would 
make more extensive integration possible in the 
future. 

These two ideas are contradictory, but in the 
strange and wonderful world of social change, it is 
not unusual to find two groups with different aims 
using the same argument for mutually exclusive 
goals. 

In any case, phase I in the history of the new 
concern for the disadvantaged could, I think, be best 
characterized as the integration-fix-up phase. The 
sounds of school repair and construction were heard 
throughout the land and at last the faces of Negroes 
appeared in some white classrooms. But still the dis- 
advantaged did not catch up. There was improve- 
ment, but fortunately it satisfied no one-not even 
those school board members who had been forced to 
take integrative and fix-up actions against their per- 
sonal desires. Why, you might ask, would the bigot 
boards not be satisfied with meager progress,^ or for 
that matter, zero or negative progress? 

PROBLEM-SOLVING PEOPLE 

The answer to this paradox lies, I think, in the 
American public’s intense desire to solve problems- 
any kind of problem. This lust for problepi-solving 
is J great that people will work vigorously on prob- 
lems whose solutions are in conflict with their own 
personal desires and prejudices. This is parti^larly 
true where the problem is in some sense quantifiable. 

If you make a brightly colored graph of cigarette 
sales in the U. S. and show it to a group of tobacco 
company employees, even those who are righteously 

Turn to page 30 
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(Conthiued from page 6) 

Opposed to smoking feel a desire to see the sales 
curve go up, up, up. There are White southerners 
(and others) in Washington, D.C., working for the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, who, in spite of 
their personal prejudices about Negroes, have be- 
come fascinated with solving the “problem of the 
poor.” 

I think that it would be desirable for newspapers 
to publish each day, along with the Dow Jones and 
batting averages, the percentage of disadvantaged 
children reading at grade level. 

One may ask, “What are the circumstances under 
which an undesirable social condition takes on the 
official status of ‘a problem’ so that friend and foe 
can work on it together?” I think the most important 
requirement is that an individual or institution with 
great prestige christen the social malcondition as a 
“problem.” Though segregation has been a teiTible 
problem in the U. S. for centuries, it became an 
“official” problem to be solved only after the Supreme 
Court declared it illegal; the Courts action identi- 
fied” segregation as a problem. (One of the major 
psychological blocks to peace is that there does not 
exist a high status world institution to formally place 
war in the “problem to be solved category. ) 

RISE OF COMPENSATORY EDUCATION 

After it became clear that the integration-fix-up 
phase of working with disadvantaged s tudents was 
not meeting with significant success, we found another 
word creeping into the educational jargon. The word 
was “compensatory education,” and this heralded the 
beginning of the second phase. Second phase reason- 
ing went something like this: Integration has many 
psychological, educational, and social values for the 
advantaged as well as the disadvantaged, but, alone, 
it is not enabling the disadvantaged child to catch 
up. Furthermore, the non-integrated disadvantaged 
students who remained behind in their newly fixed- 
up,” “good-as-suburban” schools are not catching up. 
In short, integration and/or equal quality schools 
are not enough. What we must do is provide pref- 
erential treatment for the disadvantaged students. 

In 1964 the federal government made it possible 
to provide better than equal educational opportuni- 
ties for the disadvantaged through its passage of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act. Most 



school districts have had the use of these federal funds ; 
for one full year now. Hundreds of millions of dollars ^ 
have been spent throughout the nation on a seem- ; 
indy wide variety of projects. The variety, however, i 
is more apparent than real. Actually the overwhelm- 
ing majority of these projects suffer from two grave 

faults: i 

1 ) I would call the first of these faults the more ^ 
and better of the same” syndrome, in whicli the same : 
teachers with the same attitudes and the same meth- ? 
ods teach the same content they have always taud^t , 
to the same children. This teaching may be going . 
on in a classroom with a smaller pupil-teacher ratio 
and a larger audio-visual equipment-teacher ratio, > 
but as desirable as the ratio changes may be, they i 
alone will not guarantee success. 

2) Another serious flaw in these programs is that 
they are basically remedial. First a school district 
inventories the shortcomings of its ^sadvantaged 
students and then concentrates on their weaknesses 
Superficially this sounds reasonable, but the actual 
effect of this emphasis on the student’s past failures 
is to further negate his already negative selMjnage. 
When one realizes that the disadvantaged child s lack 
of motivation is primarily based on the fact that he 
believes the myths of inferiority that have been per- 
petrated about him it becomes readily apparent 
that these remedial programs are doomed to failure.; 

Successful remedial work can take place only fl/fer; 
the child has enjoyed a success experience which 
raises his self-image and consequently his motivation. 



A SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT 

For example, I discovered three years ago in an| 
experimental project in Berkeley that disadvantaged 
elementary school children have a high degree ofc 
success with abstract, conceptually-oriented algebra 
and coordinate geometry when it is presented tc 
them by a person well-trained in mathematics, usin 
the discoveiy method. The success these childre 
experienced with the abstract algebra improve 
their self-image, in turn making it much easier t 
interest them in the remedial arithmetic they need^ 
If I had first approached them with the remedia 
arithmetic, which is laden Nvith failure donnotation 
for them, before I presented the fresh abstract alg 
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Ex p c ri ir» o ni-a *Ho n i r» ghetto 
schools provides the best as- 
surance that there wiii bo im- 
provement in education every- 
where. 

bra, they would undoubtedly have experienced fail- 
ure with both. 

Throughout the United States there is a growing 
awareness of the ineffectiveness of “the more and 
better of the same” approach as well as the remedial 
approach that ignores the self-image of the child. 
It is, in fact, the growing awareness of these two 
problems that has ushered in the third and present 
phase of thinking about the disadvantaged child in 
our public schools. 

The battle cry of the new wave is, as I indicated 
earlier, INNOVATION. It is, I think, a logical 
battle cry. After all, if “more and better of the same” 
is not working, then the obvious alternative is change. 
“Innovation” is, of course, simply a synonym for 
positive change. And if we are going to provide 
children with self-image-raising success experiences 
before we gently inti’oduce the remedial, a great deal 
of hmocation and ingenuity will be required to find 
those fresh, new, exciting subject areas and methods 
with wliich the disadvantaged child can succeed. 

Some states, such as California, with its excep- 
tionally imaginative and competent state compensa- 
tory education director and staff, have encouraged 
creativity and innovation in compensatory education 
programs from their inception. Consider, for example, 
the following quotation from Guidelines for the De- 
velopment of Demonstration Programs in Reading 
and Mathematics (authorized by Senate Bill 28, 
Article 5). 

“The Legislature has provided that any provision of 
the California Education Code may be waived by tlie 
State Board of Education in order to permit intensive 
instniction in reading and mathematics and complete 
flexibility in experimentation.” 

It is a remarkable and altogether happy day when 
the educational establishment not only talks innova- 
tion, creativity, and flexibility, but also takes those 
crucial steps that make its implementation possible. 
Many state education codes constitute inviolate guar- 
dians of the status quo in education. 

The innovation thrust is, however, not going to be 
limited to those few states like California that have 
really exemplary compensatory education structures 
at the state level. I believe, in fact, that during the 



next few years wo are going to see innovative pro- 
grams even in school districts and states that are 
generally uneasy about edueational change. These 
innovative programs will, however, operate exclu- 
sively in schools peopled by the poor. The reason 
that even veiy conservative school boards are willing 
to entertain innovative proposals for the disadvan- 
taged is because they feel, “Our disadvantaged stu- 
dents are inonuinentally unsuccessful in our public 
schools anyhow, so why not try something different? 
VVe have nothing to lose.” These same pcH)ple would 
be extremely reluctant to instigate change for their 
middle class college prep students because they fear 
parental reprisals if the experiment doesn t work. 

The middle class parents monomania regarding 
his child’s getting into college is, I think, reducing 
educational creativity and innovation in suburbia. 
It is a delightful but ironic twist of the times that, 
the bright, capable, imaginative teacher or adminis- 
trator who wishes to effect educational change would 
do well to look at the slums rather than suburbia. 
Not only is it more probable that your school district 
will allow you to try your innovative educational 
experiments with disadvantaged children than with 
middle class children; but also if your methods 
should prove to be successful with the disadvan- 
taged, most educators would believe that these meth- 
ods would work with the rest of the children in the 
district as well. In brief, the widespread acceptance 
of a new educational technique is much more prob- 
able if its success is originally proven ^mth the dis- 
advantaged rather than with the advantaged. 

HAWTHORNE EFFECT 

Another argument in favor of carrying out educa- 
tional experiments in ghetto schools is that the very 
process of carrying on research creates a Hawthorne 
eflect for the whole school involved. Not only are tlie 
students involved in the experiment favorably af- 
fected, but the staff and balance of the studentbody 
are affected as well. Regardless of the outcome of 
the experimentation, the self-image of the school is 
improved by the experience per se. The destructive 
sense of isolation from the mainstream so character- 
istic of the ghetto school is destroyed as well. 

I would hope that these considerations might en- 
courage private sources of educational research 
money, such as foundations, universities and indus- 
tries, to carry on even more of their research in 
schools peopled by the poor rather than the middle 
class. The results of this research can then be ap- 
plied to all of the children in our schools. 
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Tlie new concern for the disadvantaged students 
in our schools is resulting in still another automatic 
benefit to education in general. This benefit results 
from the fact that when educators work seriously 
with the disadvantaged student, they inevitably re- 
discover the monumental importance of that tritest 
of all educational cliches, “an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound, of cure.” Tliey are discovering that 
$100 of their precious compensatory’ education funds 
spent at the elementary level is effecting more salu- 
tary change than $1200 spent at the secondary level. 
Our present allocation of the public school dollar 
among the various gi'ade levels is the single greatest 
irrationality in our entire educational system. 

Someday, somewhere, a superintendent of excep- 
tional courage and imagination will stop simply talk- 
ing about the importance of preventing educational 
problems at the elementary level rather than patch- 
ing them up at the secondary level. He will go be- 
fore his school board to request a major reallocation 
of district funds, not only federal funds, from the 
secondary level to the elementary level. Secondary 
education will be temporarily disallocated, but the 
ultimate result will be a vastly improved secondary 
school system when students enter the seventh ^ade 
truly prepared for a secondary education. 

1 would suggest then that the single most impor- 
tant innovation that will come out of our new 
concern with the disadvantaged will be to place ele- 
mentary school education in its proper position in 
the educational grade level spectrum. 

WIDE DISSEMINATION NECESSARY 

At the end of the school year 1966-1967, when the 
smoke of educational innovation settles momentarily, 
we will discover that a few of the multitude of inno- 
vative projects will have proven to be very success- 
ful. At this point we must decide what to do with 
these projects. My suggestion would be to institute 
a program of massive dissemination of the proven 
projects. If the federal and state governments do not 
find a better method of disseminating their success- 
ful projects than those presently used, we will waste 
hundreds of millions of dollars in duplication of ef- 
fort by thousands of individual school districts. One 
of the grave mistakes we make in social planning in 
this country is to assume that the problems of a spe- 
cific area are so unique that each individual area 
must work out its own solutions. I believe that if 
someone devises an educational project that succeeds 
with the Negro urban slum-dweller of Detroit, there 
is an excellent chance that the same project, with 



perhaps slight modification, would work in Chicago, i 
New York, or Los Angeles. \ 

Of course, much of this talk about each district i 
working out its own solutions is simply the thinly ; 
disguised local-state-fcderal power struggle. State : 
departments of education should not be allowed to ;; 
dictate local policy, but I do think they should be | 
much more active than they have been in the past | i 
in making exemplary projects and experiments avail- 1 : 

able to local districts. | ; 

i ■■ 

i : 

CONSTRUCTIVE VALUES POSSIBLE 

I ' 

For example, the dissemination of successful \ 
ESEA projects at both the state and federal levels is : 
done primarily by a written description. The written I 
report or descriptive brochure is notoriously ineffec- 1 | 
tive in instigating educational change. What is I 
needed is a live demonstration of the successful proj- 
ects. There should be teams of persons operating out i 
of state offices who go to particular districts to con- : 
suit and demonstrate what the new effective projects ; 
can accomplish. If the local district liked what it I 
saw, the state could even help in setting up the 
project. Nothing impresses a local district so much 
as seeing an educational project or method actually j 
succeed in its own classrooms. Well done films would 
also be far more effective than the written brochure. 

\ Another virtue of a more vigorous dissemination 
program would be to encourage those districts that 
are lukewarm about compensatory education to take 
a more active interest in their disadvantaged stu- 
dents. 

The new concern for the disadvantaged in our 
schools is going to result in more significant educa- 
tional research and innovation during the next five 
years than has occurred during the preceding 65. It 
would be a terrible mistake to assume that the fruits 
of all of this activity have relevance only for those 
who work with the disadvantaged. These results 
have relevance for all students from the most affluent 
suburbs to our poorest central city slums. 

What we learn from working with children in 
Project Head Start may have implications for post 
graduate university students. ( I personally know of 
university-level mathematics instruction that has al- 
ready been affected by the Berkeley project of teach- 
ing abstract, conceptually orientated mathematics to 
disadvantaged elementary school children.) 

There has never been a more exciting time to be 
involved in education. It is just possible that the new 
concern for the disadvantaged may be the genesis 
of a new concern for education in general. /// 
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